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This report resulted frtm a qualitative research site 
visit to the Madison Mutual Housing Association and Cc^perative in 
Madison, Wisconsin. The agency was selected due to its reputation for 
inclusive efforts to provide housing to a broad constituency 
including people of differing abilities, ages, inc«Be le^ls, and 
ethnic bacltgrounds. The Madison Mutual Housing Association (MHA) and 
cooperative are legally tvo sister corporations, though in many ways 
they function as one, and their relationship with each ether is 
described. Aspects of housing cooperatives are discussed, including 
how they are organised, reasons people choose to live in c<^>perative 
housing, and the roles of individuals involved. Two cooperative sites 
designed with the intent to integrate people of all abilities and 
another cooperative site that includes a group home for older adults 
are described. Eight lessons for the diseO^ility field in terms of 
housing options are presented, covering the areas of: the values and 
ccHnmitment of housing associations and cooperatives, principles 
underlying the creation of housing options, facing stigma and 
stereotypes, housing as an empowerment and social issue, meanings of 
independence, the relationship between housing and j'upport 
organizations, group homes and cooperatives, and prosoting 
integration through financing. Two critical issues that need to be 
faced in the coming years are then discussed: size and scope of these 
organizations, and the potential for overidentif ication with the 
disability field which can undermine their broad-based community 
fiiiesion. (JDD) 
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INTRODUCTiON 

The Macfison Mutual Housing Assodatton md Cooperative, known for their 
exc^^tce in the ftokj <^ housing, ^ have a growbig reputation fbr their indus^ 
efforts to provkle housir^ to a broad constituency M^on, Wisconsin, Preluding 
peo|^ of cfiff^ing abiiities\ ages, income tevets and ethnic badcgrounds. They 
repre^ the first community, non-cfeabitity organizations in tiie Center on Human 
PoScy's natlonsd study of orgardzatior^ supporting people with cfisMties. 

The Madison Mutual Hoiking Association (MHA) and Cooperative are legaiiy 
two sister corporaticms. ihough in many ways ttiey function as one. As a mutual 
housing association, the r>IHA's primary interests are in deveio^g and presendng 
affordable housing stoclc over the long term and in building a Isody of housing 
expertise. The Madison Mutual Housing Cooperative, wtK>se members are residents 
of the MHA housing, manages the housing which is owned by the MHA. The 
organizations are affiliated tivough a management agreement, and ail staff are 
employees of MHA. These two organizations and tlieir relationship with each other are 
briefly described in this ^pter, and more detailed information can be obtained from 
the materials cited bi the references. 

The liousing itsetf is cooperative in nature, being controlled by the people who 
live there find intended to benefit Its members. This chapter Introduces aspects of the 
housing cooperatives, including how the housing cooperatives are organized, the 
reasons people choose to live in cooperative housing, and the roles and people-staff, 
residents, neighbors, investors, and members-assodated with the Madison Mutual 
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Hoi^faig A^odation and Cooperative. It specific^ exam^ two cooperative sites 
ctesigned with the intmt to Integrate people of ei abilities, and another cooperative site 
ths^ indutes a group home for older adi^. 

An th^ the MHA and Cooi^rative do and stand for are appBcat>}e to the flves of 
people with c^abffifes, since the n^ure of co<^)eratlon and the meatfiing of fiving 
togetho- are central concerns of this categorized group. However, this chapter 
examines ei^ lessons fbr the disat>flity field that seem particularly relevant as the use 
of conventional hcHJS^ options Increasing in thte country. Whto drawing parallels 
and links with the cSs^ility field, t have tried to touch on these le^ns without 
changing the basic nature of the organizaticMis through converting their framework 
from a universal one to the disability-centered f0(Xis that domir^ites the specialty field 
of disabUity. 

The f^ part of this chapter exarriines two issues hi the future of the Madison 
Mutual Housing Association and Cooperative, and concludes with a note of hope for 
their vision of good housing, neighborhoods and communities; individual and 
commLmity empowerment; and society inclusive of ail people. 

BACKGROUND 

Madison Mutual Housiny Assodation! A Community Qroanlzation 

The initial viston of the people who founded the orgar^zatlon was pretty 
strict}y...aff6rdable. resident-controlled housing. As time went by, people began 
to realize how many different groups were touched by this ^e. And it 
became apparent to ail of us, it was...a complex missk^n that..affected the 
community-at-large. 
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Another in^doilant part of our rr^sslon is revitafizk^ ne^hborho<»te...both 
in a sociai and a phy^») sme. Ihere's a...donr^ ^fect when you start to 
bnprovB the physical appaaranca of property. By dc^ so, you're more Ki<eiy 
to attract residents (who) stay for a long time, invest thefa* tfatie and energy, feet 
liite they have a stake in tire community, »Kl..try and improve th^rgs. 
So began my introc^ction to the Mad^ Mutual Housing Assodatbn (MHA), 
descrS>ed In their brochure as a unique housing provki^ mat "blends a strong 
Midwestern spirit of cooperation wi^ the successful model of mutual housing 
associations that continue to flouri^ in Europe.' Incorporated in 1^ as a non-profit, 
tax-exempt organization, the MHA is a membership organkation, a ficensed real estate 
corporation, and a property owner which contirwes to buy, build, renovate, and 
develop housing cooperatives in Madison, Wisconsin. 

In the United States, mutual housing associations take on different 
organ^tional structures, but in general a mutual housing association is an 
organization interested in developing and preserving affordable housing stock over the 
long tenn. It buiids a body of expertise in mutual housing or cooperative development 
and may provide a range cf management sendees to residents of the hous ng 
(O'Connor & Radno, 1990). 

Bom out of discussions at a local bed and breakfast, the Madison MHA has 
grown into a respected small housing provider with 206 scattered site units in which 
over 400 individuals reside. One of the goals of the association is to develop 
"mainstream"' communities, which represent as diverse a group of people as 

r. 
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possible-peopie Of cSflemt generatk^, mixed incc^nes, vmyk^ household 
ooflipo^tions, rac^ and ethf^ backgrounds, and ab% As Judy Oison, the 
trainhg co^iftiator, de8crft)ed: 

TT^ere are okier adults and farrtiOes with kids ih4ng side by side, wNch ^ 
sometNng that has not always been successful but has been successM with 
us. sbigie kicSvbjufids and couples without kkis» aB t^pes of household 
conripositions and ^es. We have made ^ effot to include (peop''^ with) a 
variety of becomes Bving skle4)y-side...We have attempted to bHr^ as racially 
c^rse a grmip i^opte No our housing as possB^le. And k>ng before fair 
housing taws required this kind of approach, we were doing it 
The housing cooperatives are also inclusive of people with dis^Hities, with about 10% 
of the residents being adi^ with disabinties of varying kinds (as of July 1 990). 

As a memt>ership organizatton, the MHA consists of members of the community 
interested in decent, safe, and affordable cooperative hous^. Through the structure 
of the mutual housing association, cooperatives are linked to share resources and to 
have easier access to f^andal resources. The MHA also helps foster a broader vision 
of community and neightx)rhood than indivkiual cooperatives can have, including 
retaining the (K)usfotg as permanent, affordable housing. 
Madison Mutual Housing Cooperative! Co operative Housing 

The Madison Mutual Housing Cooperative, organized under Wisconsin Statutes 
185, is a resktont-controlled corporation that manages the housing owned by the MHA. 
Unlike the MHA, it is not tax exempt and is comprised and controlled solely by the 
residents. The Cooperative, whose members also belong to the MHA, has a voice in 
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develofmient new housing stock wh0e continuftig to focus primarily on housing 
management (See Ctot 1 tor a visusd diction of the reiationsh^ t^etween the MHA 
ffid the Coopmtive). 

AB cooperatives are controlled t>y their members, and are Intended to work for 
their tseneflt (see CNif^ 2 for a c^cr^on of hoi^ig cooperatives). They are 
t?ased on the belief that Vhat we cani do ak)ne, we c^ do together.* According to 
the Madison Mutual Housing Coopera^'s resident handbook and brochures, 
"housing cooperatives can take many forms-apartnrients, single family homes, mobile 
homes, and group homes, to name a few." The features distinguishing a housing 
cooperative (Furman, 1987} include: 

* The txiildng and/w land under the building is owned by an organization, not 
indivklual members. 

* The members of the co-op organization are all voting members and own a 
piece of the co-op. 

* The board is elected by and from the members and sets co-op policies. 

* The organization abides by the Rochdale Principles of Cooperation, which are 
democratic control by membersNp, open membership, limited return on capital 
investment, continued education, and cooperatksn among cooperatives. 

In a housing cooperative, people do not own their apartment or unit Each resident 
owns a membership In the cooperative c^-ganization, which then alk)ws them to live in 
a certain unit Thus, residents cannot sen their unit or apartment to another person. 
To obtain affordable ccK)perative housing, members ore expected to work for the 
co-op. 
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People choose to five in housing cooperatives fbr a variety of reasons, induding 
decent, affbrde^te housing; seouity and stability; a s^ise of community; ownership; 
appreciation <^ cHversity as a strength; good ne^htx>ft%)ods; and cmmitment to the 
concept of living based on sharing, cooperati<m and partteipation. Davki Wailner. an 
aiderperson and housing advocate, described h^ view of cooperath^ and the role 
they play in Mac£son, Wisconsin: 

Co-op housing is a very positive modei...the big issue is empowering people 
more in ^ir daily iives than standard rental housing provides, it maizes people 
feei more a part of the smaller community and also the larger community. 
That's real important People stay there longer, too... if you want to create 
^nctoning neight)orhood, you have to have people who are ti^re with a sense 
of commi^ent 

The Madison Mutual l-iousing Cooperative's business is to provide housing for 
its members, either performing or contracting for all the things a manager would do. It 
oversees the mari^etlng, the screening of residents, the renewal and non-renewal of 
memtTers, sets the Co-op's budget and carrying charges (rent), and oversees the 
collection of those carrying charges. So all the functions of the management are 
performed by the members of the Cooperative who are residents in the i<ouses. The 
Cooperative also pays money to the MI-IA via a management agreement to take on 
some tasks such as the physical maintenance and traNng. 
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Qrqanizatton of the Madison Mutual Housing Coof^rath/e 

The Madron Mutu^ Housing Cooperative oould be ss^ to consist of smaller 
cooperative units, scattered throughout eight central rTeightx)rho(Kts of Madison, 
Wisconsia The MHA is restricted by its func^ to operate in Convnunlty 
Development Biocl< Grant tapet are% 0.e., n^^iborhoods whm the Census 
indicates that more than 50% of the residents hatm Incomes of less than 80% of the 
local median income). 

Ttie cooperative units can range from single femrii^ and 2 or 3 flat houses 
clustered \r\ groups to larger complexes, such as the 28 Reservoir cooperative 
described below. Residents of the co-op units monthly, share the work, share 
control of the maintenance account and make joint d^tons about membership 
issues, house rules and work schedules, among others. The MHA plans to some 
"infjll" Ci.e., buying or building between existing properties that are currently isolated 
from each other) to help create more sense of community among some of the 
individuai sites. 

The following is a brief description of three of the larger sites owned by the MHA 
that will be refen-ed to later in this chapter: 

The Reservoir cooperaiVe . Lc?cated adjacent to the MHA offices, this 
cooperative was the first MHA development designed with the spedfic intent to 
Integrate people of aii abilities." As one staff member explained, *tf s a well thought 
out community.* There are 28 units of 1-, 2- or 3-bedroom apartments, with 4 bam'er- 
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free' units. In addtion, an first floor units are acoessQale/ The Chieen Arme style, 4* 
piex design is built to fit into the appectfance and architecbire of this older 
netghtx^ood. There are tvvo *tot lots' with a dear fine of s^ht from hside the 
spstftments, vegetaliie gardens, and fiow^ planted tStod by the cooperative 
members around some of the units. 

The Avenue cooperative. This is the MHA's largest and most recent 
cooperative development, which is located on the site of a 1924 buSding : r^t 
previously was the city's 'contagious disease' hospital and most recently a research 
facility of the University of Wisconsin. TTiis $3 mllion project induded an investment by 
the Wisconsin Power and Light Corporation and sup^ through the distribution of tax 
credits. The 40-unit site indudes 6 banier-free units and a total of 36 accessible ones, 
as well as a universally usable' neightK)rhood park named after James A. Graaskarnp, 
himself a wheeldiair user, chairman of the University of Wisconsin Real Estate 
Department, and an early supporter of the MHA*s efforts. There Is also an accessible 
community room dedicated to the memory of Uesi M. Biockstein, a Madison 
commuf% visionary. 

The Chandl er cooperative . The MHA holds a ground lease for this property and 
owns the physical improvements on the land. The Chandler cooperative consists of 7 
single-family homes, and one licensed group home for eight okler adults operated by 
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Independent Living, a ncm-prc^ (vganizatkm which provides services for dder k ts 
(8eeFigu«2). Planned as an intergeneratonal oomnujnity, the cooperath/a 
pecH>le of aU ag^ Although not part of the design of the coopofative, 4 of the? 
singie-fafDily h^nes are TOCi^ed by people who are Vietnamese, L^an, or Hmong. 
Rotes within the CoQpafativa 

The Madison Housing Cooperative can also be thou^ of as having three 
interlinking ieveis within It' the resktont or incfividuai cooperative member, the 
cooperative units, and the Cooperative board and ccmnTdttees. On each level, there 
are different roles for members, all of which are necessary to mal<e the Cooperative 
run smoothly. 

Residenf s rote . Each resident basically has four ms^ roles (though a detailed 
Job description is ^so given to each resictont). These roles bidude organizing and 
managing the house, taking care of maintenance for the house, participating in tlie 
larger Cooperative, and following both the house nuies and those of the larger 
Cooperative. Each resident signs an Occupancy Agreement, agreeing to assume 
these rdes and to perform basic obligations sudi m paying the monthly carrying 
diarges, taking care of their own unit, and getting atong with neight)ors. 

House roles . Each house has a hou^ treasiHw and assistant, a maintenance 
coordinetor and a "house" contact person. Michael O'Connor, the first resident of the 
Reservoir cooperative, desoibed his past responsibiliti^ as house treasurer 

I was responsible for the t)ooks, for makir^ sure that people were paying tfreir 

common utility bliis...We aU share in those...! came up with a system that I 

thought was fair and worked out 

ERIC 
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Each house must have a set of house ruies and m^ts once a monSn to nnake Jc^ 
decisions on sharing the work (e.g., lawn mowing, h^way maintenffiice) and mutual 
prot})em solving (e.g., utffity biils, di\^^ up the hoime maintenance account). 

The dedslon-mak^ processes vary frcmi oo€>permive to coopm^ 
some lilce the Res«r^ electing to use a modified form of a ccvisensi^ a^sproach (i.e., 
a process where ^ parties agree with a decisi(»i), wi^ mher sites fflce the Avenue 
mal<e decisions t3y a m€^rity vote. The specific fvocess is ctedd^ by the residents 
and can t)e changed by them by air^nding th^ hcnjse rules. Dushaci(, the iVIHA 
resident coorc^^r, explair^, 'it ail reediy d^erxts on the p^pie within. In the 
smaller units, consensus is generally the way they go because if both units aren't 
agreeing, they have constant conffict' 

Cooperative board and committeB rotes. The board is tegaliy responsible for 
the Madison Housing Cooperative and ensures that the needs of the residents are 
being met Their roles include: (1) education (tf residents on the nature of 
cooperatives, (2) maintaining affordabie. decent housing, and P) maintaining the 
organization as a viable entity in the community. 

The Madison Mutual Housing Cooperative has fojr major board committees 
dealing with property management, membership, fiances, and dispute resolutions. 
Recently, the Cooperative was reorganized into twelve g^n^^ c^'cts, partial^ in 
an attempt to reorganize the board end provide t:>etter representation and 
communic^'on throughtout the Cooperative. Eac^ district is required to provide 
representation on the Coop board. In addition, five toard members are selected at- 
large from the membership. 
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People Who Sh^ Theif Storifts 

The people wtK> ^wed their stor^ (firing the visit (see F^ure 1} Inciude 
residents of tr« coopmtive units, MHA staff, and board menibefs, may also 
reside foi the co(H)mtive units. The people IntenHew^ weiB broadly r^^r^entatlve of 
the population served by the MHA as well as the ^ffgm community 8^?porting the 
MHA and its residents. 

staff of Matfeon Mutual Houslnq AssodaHon (MH^). The Staff consists Of 10 
full-time enf^)loyees and severe Mt^time (LTE) employees who do derlcat work. 
Susan Hobart was the executive dbBctor^ the time of this v^ Shetoundedthe 
MHA and supendsed all employees. While several staff work Hill or part time on 
Cooperative activities, they are also employ^ through MHA as part oH a management 
agreement with the Madison Housing Cooperative. 

The three staff roles of primary relevance deso^)^ in this report are those of 
the development director (Davkl Sheperd), the resktont coorcfinator (Lisa Dushack) 
and the training coordinator (Judy Olson). The devetopment drector is responstole for 
developing finandal padcages and fund raising. The resklent coordinator helps to 
'organize the residents to get the cooperative units functioning and deals witfi anything 
the residents need." The training coordinator cofKlucts traMng sessions for new 
residents of the cooperative units, trains residents to take on ^}ecial rdes such as 
house treasurer, trains boards and committees in meeting aid fadOtation skills, does 
outreadi in the community, and assists with dspute resolutbn. 
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The staff tumoN^ of the MHA has been very (ow. though there's not a lot of 

opportunity fbr upward mobility. Except for the execxitive c&^ctor, the positions are 

*rM^ rmjch peer p(»iti(ms' and salaries M based on market stud^. The 

devefopmem director has be^ with MHA I6r 8 years, the re^m coorcSnator fb^ 

years, aid the trairOng coor<^ator fbr 6 years, ^th(^^ e^ has dmged roles 
during that time. 

In addition to MHA staff, ^e organization also relies on other people to assist In 
housing dev^<^ment and other work, including an ar^ltect, an accountant firm and a 
law firm. 

Residents of the Cooperative. WhUe the c«}(^rative residents are Averse in 
ages, ethnic backgrounds, and income levels, people with k>wer ^KX)m^ continue to 
be the primary residents, and like the rest of Mad^, the ethnic and racial diversity is 
somewhat Hmited. Though a small ponion of the people have a disability, this report 
highlights the perspectives of several people living in the cooperative ur^ who either 
have a disability, are their neighbors and/or share hom^ together (see Figure 1). 

The reasons people with disabilities live and partteipate In the Cooperative, 
however, are similar to the reasons any person might Join and continue to live one. 
For example, Darwin Ness, who spent 50 years bi institutions (see Center on Human 
Policy, 1989, for more information on Darwin Ness), lives Ir the Resen«>ir cooperative 
with Randy Wilkins, a support worker from Optior^ in Corrmif^ Living, an 
orgstfilzation providing si^^rt sen/ices to people with devefopmental disabirftles (see 
Rgure 2). Randy compared It to their previous housing situation where neighbors 
changed every few months: 

17 
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For me, the b^igest flange is, havfa^ (h^ hm 2 1/2 years, 75% ^ 
the f^ofto nes* us are stifl here...We feel more secure, .kst ^tir^ outskie a 
lot more er^oyable and social. Darwin's a real sodal persm, Ju^ reaSy Hkes to 
Interact with people and spend time Just g^^)ing. He can go through the court 
and ioKSw everytK)dy t)aslcatty...so ttiafs important arKi really nice. 
Mich£»l 0*Cor^ior, who also fives the Reservdr ooc^&a^, obtairw aide 

»jpp(^ from Access for independence, an independent fiving center (see Figure 2). 

He explfi^ with 'co-op entiujsiasm* why he enjoys living in the Reservob' cooperative: 
i ni<e the fact you know your neight^^rs. In a typical apartment complex, you 
reaRy dont interact with your neighbors...! Kke the Idea we sre in control. I iiice 
the sense of pride. I think we take care of our property becaiM we feel proud 
of it..l like the fact we have input into who we five with...l just like the variety of 
it I Hke the fact that it is integrated. 

Neight)ors. Investors and Volunteers . Based c»i prindpies of cooperation, the 
Madison Mutu£d Housing Association, which is respons^le for housing devetopment, 
works together with neighbors, investors and volunteers. &i8an Hobart is 
acknowledged in the community as being good at public r^atk)ns and "he^^ing people 
feet a part of things." David Wailner elaborated, It's more than pul^ reldticm. She 
and her people beSeve.-.they are part of the t^g^r pte^ and they want to be good 
citizens, go<xf neighbors, those things. It's more than just c&:hes.* 

Neighbors . MHA strives to Involve people frm the ne^hborhood in the 
housirtg deveiopment and on an ongoing basks once the housing is in place. From the 
very beginning, they integrate the biggest opponents to site development into the 

EI^C ^ ^ 
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d^w oM In flw coop er t lv. 
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1/21^ H* ^tiA» M^Oft tarviOM tfuough 0|^^ fa) Cenmur% UvfriQ. 
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Mtdi*on*a C^Jwnt CcanrnJation on PhytJad »Mb8JtJ«. Ptavieualy twutt Maauiar. Melia*! haa new tafcwt en tfw fob ef 

"^^^'<fywywowftwteffOflil»im».Hala*mpte^ 

Accasa to tndape ndanee . 

.MIy Gbeo, daaerftad aa tft* 1d«d oo^par/ haa M in a Rmitad equfly e»op for 10 yeara, a eo«p wfi^ 

man with dlaabJUtltt. Stm has bMn •mployad vm MHA for 0 yeari, tnitiaQy as ttw n^i^ coordinator, and now as tha 

tr^i^ eowitfinler. StatinaOn^raf^of M*ra8taineomntuf%teau«a,indMSnsboardnmiibaridkpm 
asTOdation of n«!gtiborftood otntart. 

Aima Plwl. pa(t4ima malntanane* ooordinator for M4A. ia alae tit* "lon^ tanured f*ai^^ 
inchidad a wwnan a diaiMSty Md har Ova-fa) fiand. 

OavM Shapofd ean» to MHA fat Jt^ 19^ wwWng aa a fiimotel nwn^ ar^ now aa tfw «ganludlon'^ davetopntani 
dffKtor. Ha has a deorta in business and leamad Ws raaJ astatt axparieiw* on ttw job. On a parsona) basis, ht has ba«n 
faivoived In a range ol eomrmtnHy a^\^as, b^i^b^ pMoe tetwa. day care. r*a^ cmtar*. and atoma^ rulio. M aa 
efforta to try to nrtake the eemmunlty • betMf pirn to Bvo.* 

IM Wailnar, thfotMh hia Job as aMarperaon. rapreaant* about B.(X» peopla bi at least fh« or 

faivoK«dfa)rMJ9M)o^)eodaaaoei^««tfnoetf)emki-70a.hetoworM^teMidihrM (l)fcae^tfw 
housfaiaatecfr up; (^ayatanriateeodaenfeicefwam to up g r ade propertt aa;a»^fflgetftMf^ 
to buy In the (tot^ 

Judy WfDoMi haa a wfaty of oommur^ r^ «id oom^tiona bi the area ef h«^ig and MppOft, bf^ttfng befatg past 
praafdam of th* board of Qptlorw bi Ccmvminity currant raaidwtt ef the Raaaniofa^ 

ooofdirtator. 

Randy Wffldne shares an aooeaaibieapartnwnt with Darwbit4eaa at the f^aseivo^oooperaliv*. flandy deaeribea Mniaetf aa 
wtive, m» Dffiwbi. and a^^tfadatea the sodal atmo^iere. aannity and «tf)ffiy ttwt the cot^Mtiva ^oi^da*. 

Tort Wtooo. tha new prasidsnt of tha Cooparativ board, pravteusty served on tha malntananoa. settcBon. and piayoround 
cwnmitteWMwci^wia) two of tfw cooperative y^>wlea.8f» la now bw'rivedfat bwptsmw l ^ 
program and racenfly attended a nafghbofhood houting natworfc meeting in Wuhinaton, Toni waa on watfara e» first year 
aha waa part of the cooperative, and aaya aha Imows what it^ ia» to wo'/y if you^ IMM a leof ^ 
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design process. As m staff memb^ said, 'That's real key. We try to get the 
neightsorhood, the people who are goir^ to be Involved with the housing (who live 
near the devek^ment) to be Involved ri^ away.' 

The staff rrtembers of the MHA view ra^tkmships with neighbors and 
n^ghborhoods as redprocat. In desl^^ housing, thougttt is ptoced into the 
contributions that the new housbtg can make to the nei^iborhoods. F6r exantpte, ^ 
the Avenue co-op, the playground is open "because the neigNborticK^d dkin*t have a 
playground for the kkte piaykig in a six block area..and people coukint get to the 
parks for their kkte." Integratksn of cooperative housing Into existing nei^)borhoods is 
conskiered key. 

Investors. Investors play a critical rde, since they provkje the financial base 
necessary fbr the cooperative housing devetopment In the t^glnnbig, one lender took 
a couple of risks for their first mortgage money, arKj they also had block grant money 
through the Community Development Bk>ck Grsnt Now that the MHA's reputatton has 
grown, they have an easier time generating devek)pm^ funcfing. The MHA's most 
recent devetopment at the Avenue included the of $1.8 mitlton in tax credits 
hvested by Wisconsin's largest utility company. The MHA seeks to t^jild partnerships 
between the private h^^stors and the pubfo s^t^. 

VohjnteOT . Cooperatbn Is also reflected In the v^mteer efforts of many other 
Individuals, groups and associations that help to make the vision of affordable housing 
a reaSty. For example, Training Coordinator Judy Olson proudly shows the before and 
after slides of renovations of one their okler buildings, noting the ntee Iron wrought 
fence that sonieone donated to us" and Ihe architect who donated his time to help us 
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reconstruct tha outside to ks true historic charactdr.' Sto corrt^iues with anoth^' sQde 
of a c(»idemned t)uMig, say^, yi/e bought it, and we woi^t have t)een able to 
afford to turn it around without reiyif^ on a group caned Op^s^ Fresh Start They 
tai<e kids who are high school dro^^ute or at Hstc of dropping out and give ihem Jobs 
building houses. Then they turn th^ lives aroi^. In this case, they turned the 
builcfing around.* A few slides later, there's a picture of a volunteer work day co- 
sponsored with the Board of Realtors. Judy continued, They came out and helped us 
scrape, rake and clean up the property, so maybe you're getting a sense of tiow much 
we rely on dozens of little and big ways to write down the costs.* 

LESSONS FOR THE DISABILITY FIELD 

Since excetient resource materials on this organizatbn already exist (see for 
example. Furman, 1987; Natk^^ Association of Home Bt^lders et al., 1^), this 
section highlights lessons for the disabHity fiekl as it mo«/es toward greater use of 
conventional housing options. The main areas i^rief^ described are the nature of the 
organizations, pHncipleis underlying the creation of housing options, facing stigma and 
stereotypes, housing as an empowemnent and social ^sue, meanings of 
independence, the reiationsNp betw^n housing and si^port organizations, group 
homes and cooperatives, and promoting int^ratton ttvough finandng. 
Value-Based Leadership. Commitment and Excetlence 

The Madison Mutual Housir^ Association and Cooperative are founded on a 
strong set of dearly articulated values, induct a fimri commitment that srii humanity 
should be valued aid held in dignity, that ail people have a right to quality housing, 
and that people can live and work together cooperatively fbr the benefit of an. Unlii^e 
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many disability organizaiions, this ^anization has a broader with a 

commitment to the divert of people who mai<e \jp neighbortioods mvi ccvrmtnities 
in Mac^son, Wteoonsin. 

The organteation and its leader. Susan Hobart, have received pubRc rec^nition 
for their c(»nmltment to exceSence in thefr fiek), as an *Orchid Award' from a 
group called the Capitsd Community Citizens for beautifyfaig the iandscaf^, an award 
from the Madison Tnist for Historic Presenmtion fbr "^ipedor cffiNevement in the 
rehabilitation of residential property in the city of Madison/ and an award from the 
Business Forum presented to Susan "for her contributtons to wc»nen and children of 
Dane County." They^are strongly an orgsmlzatlon In fi^rd of the Macfison community. 

As with other 'good* organizations In our n^nat study/ they are constantly 
improving by learning from their experiences. They have a tc^ether we can find a 
way attitude" and believe that "we are making a diftorence.' The organization is small 
and relatively non-hierarchical in nature. The director and her staff are known fbr 
making people feel a part of ttiings. Their commitment extends beyond a view of 
housing to a recognition of its broader sodal role. 
PrInclDtes for the Creation C3f Housing Qntions 

Several key hou^ prindpies espoused by the MHA and Co-op are consistent 
with those recently adqsted by the housing sut^xxnmittee of The Association fbr 
Persons with Severe Handcaps (TASH), including quality housfaig affbrcteble fbr aH, 
housing as a right, and integrated housing. In additfon, these organizations adhere to 
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Rochdale's Principles d Cooperation desolbed ^ier bi this report and prindpies of 
individuai and community empowerment wNch will k>e desalt)^ in the fbllowkig 
sections. 

Quality. Affordable Housing for AM. Both the MHA and the Cooperative are 
founded on the belief that (^iity, ^fbrdat^le hou^ should be made avaSabie to all at 
a fair price. While developing affbnjabie housing Is a major challenge today, the 
organization continues to look for new ways to make this possible. The association's 
approach to low and moderate income hous^ is based on a vf^on of housing that 
"anyone would be proud to live in, whether you're tow or high income or In-between." 
The MHA's govemment funding places Income fimits on the occupants of most units, 
thus liniiting the diversity of the residents. However, the MHA has found ways to 
achieve a "mixed ir>come" housing concept In the newer MHA devetopments. some 
units are priced at 'market rates' and partly sut^idize the other units. This pr^ce 
helps to promote economic integration and is a tool to use in overcoming low income 
stigmatizatton.' 

Housing as a Right, instead of a chanty approach to housing, the MHA and 
Co-op view housing as a right for ail people. In order for people who have been 
traditionatty excluded from decent housing to become Muded, they believe that (1) 
people must be given information about options, and (2) people must dearly articulate 
their need and organize around it Based on these beliefs, the MHA uses "affinnative 
marketing' to reach out to groups traditionaiiy excluded, though this has not always 
been as successful a strategy as they would hof^. One group, for example, which is 
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not weB represerM ^ fpw^\9 iMho Nive be&n bwotved with the mmital health system. 
One stalf memt>er explained that these individuals and advocates are iusX t>eginr#ig to 
recognize thek* right to decent housing. 

Integrated Hoia^ . Housing fcK aH also meam the orgartizattons strive to 
Integrate housirig in ay ways, reflecthg the diversity yet 'jnlty ol oonrmri^ AsUsa 
Dushack expl^ned. 1 think it's reatty important for p^^ to nve together and not have 
segregated sectors...and I think if we are aO going to grow in this commwiity, we need 
to do that" Housing integration, however, not always easy to acNeve in practice. 
For example, a dis):HY>portionate number of people with dsabHities live ki the Avenue 
cooperative and people Asian t}ackgrounds in the ChancHer cooperative. The 
organizations cont^ue to learn from its experiences and to do what they can to 
achieve 'mainstream commmities* in thrsir housing. 

integration is viewed as benefiting aQ people as they come to better understand 
each other. As one staff member said: 

Everybody, not only people with disabifitos, but people who come in contact 
(with neighbors, co-workers), are better off...everybody learns; everybody's got 
different abilities and that's what's key, that's what we found out 

Facing Stergotypes and Stigma 

Many of the issues faced by the MHA in th^ devek)pment of housing for 
people with low incomes appear to mirror those fao^ by organizatons supporting 
people with disabilities. Three exannpies of similar issues revoh/e around neighbors' 
stereotypes prior to devebpment, fitting housing into the neightsorhood, and the use of 
language. 
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Stereotypes . Whto :ievefopment is a cofTHSiex ^sue, it strSdng to hma the 
simaaiities in stor^ told by people associated with the MHA with t)K>se experienced 
by residential providers. In des(^ft>ing the Nt^ of^x^sition to one housing 
development, one staff member coifided: 

It v/as just people's fears. People have th^ 8tereotyp^...Once people live 

with each other, they find out (that their experience does not fit their 

stereotypes). 

In this situation, once people moved in, the development 'stabilized the ne!ghborfx)od 
arKl bicreased property values.' 

Housing that fits intQ thg Neighborhood. y(e organizations promoting the 
integration of people with disabilities, MHA is concerned ^)out how their housing can 
become Indistinguishable from other housing in the neigftorhood. As one staff 
member descritsed: 

It fits in with our goal of having housing fit Into the nelghborfiood, so when 

people drive by they don't point and say, That's where poor people Hve.' It 

looks like regular housing. 
Consistent with the concept of normalization, this Is one example of how the MHA and 
Co-op strive for physical integration. 

Language . People employed by MHA also are conscious of the power of 
language, and the rote all of us play in removing st^ma Whto they credit the support 
organizations for teaching them how to talk, the MHA staff use an 'ability, not disability" 
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approach in th^ datty iffiguage. Awara of the potit^ nati^ of spe^, one staff 
member explained "instead of saying thm's a ci^ oit for someone bi a wheelchair, it's 
a universs^-usable curb. Everyone can ^ it it rerm^^ stigma.* 

Housing M an fiDPOwgrrront anti Socfai {saw 

MHA is fojnded i^3on prfei^>les <rf personal OKI comujnity 
whfd) are promoted in daily practice tfrough r^ident control of housing, participation, 
and shared decision maidng. 

Resident Contro! of Housing, Resident control of housing is central to the 
missionof the organization and to the native of cooperative iiv^. It is dosety tied 
with many issues discussed in the disabiifty field today-personal empowerment, 
contribution to society, learning si<ilis, and commi^ity ^npowerment MHA staff 
member David Sheperd described how he view^ this relatiof^p: 

I lil<e to see people control their own housing (be}cause you m^e your own 
decisions...And it affects everybody when people feel empowered...You have a 
more positive outlooi< on yourself; therefore, people can be nrore contributing to 
society, learn more sidlis, get better Jobs...or whatever it takes, because they 
feel they can tai<e conti-ol over their lives...The less people that are poor, who 
are not homeless, who are fed and dothed and sheltered, the better off as a 
sc^ety we all are. So it affects everyone as a whole and individual^. 
Soda! Dimensions of Housing. The theme of housing as a soded issue 
pemrieated the interviews, often tying in with disojsstons of neighborhoods, families, 
reiationsNps, and societal issues. Toni Wilson, the Co-op board president told me 
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about her first meeting in WasNrtgton, D.C. as part of the nation^ neighborhood 

housing networle %)e^(ir^ with qi^^ enthusiasm, she said: 

AU ttw people had a goal in conunon-to have low and moderate Income 
h(HJSi{^. They were concerned about &T^)rovfaig the ne^tx}ftio(xl$...how to 
get money for houslng...)t was so neat to see aO these people conr^g together 
as one. 

Untike many issues where the focus is primarily on dlsabHity, housing affects everyone 
in the society and provides a unique foaim fbr bringing togetfw a range of people to 
solve common sodai concerns. 

BuHdino a Sense of Communitv Through Shared Decteion M^inq, In 
describing these organizations, one s^)|:»}rt service provider said, They gave people 
choices and control. They build communities, not ^st housing.' Throughout the visit, 
the people I met tali(«Ki about how "we voted,' %ve h^ a dedication/ and 'we 
decided," thus conveying a sense of ownership said Involvement in the wori<. events 
and decisions they described. Although not an coofi^rative units use a consensus 
process, where everyone must agree on a decision, the use of such a process 
represents a respect for the opinions of each individual. As Randy Wiil<ins explained: 

Any consensus process maizes eveiyone feel l^e they have a strong voice in 

things...that's important....And having consensi^ means presumably you're not 

going to do something that will unduly i^jset somebody. 

One example of a decision that might be minor to some people, but could result 
in the difference between living in decent housing or not, is that of the division of bills. 
Randy conveyed his feelings saying, That's an Imfxsrtant decision, not something to 
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be overlooked because whafs a few bucks? Afewbucksteak3tto8(»nepeo^* In 
fact, at another eqt% co-op/ co-op n^nb^ agreed to pay Ngher rmta for a man 
who had a traumatic brain tn^ fi^ a iTKStorcyde aocki^ ^ \^ 
finandal package ea^ n^)nth for rent Because of this shared decision, he was able 
to iive.mj psBlteipale in tt^ co-op, somett^ that othwwise woM not have t>een 
financlaNy feasible for hkn. 

Buiidinq Community Through Working Together. Working together, often 
through committees, is a way for people to both contrftsute as inc^duais and 
participate in slwed decision making. For example, Sandy Dooley, who was bom with 
spina bifida, talked at^ut the garden con^rtittee that wffl k)ok ^ landscaping at the 
Avenue coop«Btive, and Tori Wilson atiout a playgrouid comir^ttee formed between 
two of the coopera^ units. Tonisak5: 

Six of us and Amy, an Hem from the university, helped to plan out the 
p!ay^t)und. We set up spev'^ifics of how we wanted it s^ up to prevent ir^uries 
tochiidrea We had input ail along the way. After it was t>uitt, the parents 
would take turns on the playground. Everyone kiraj of tooks after each other's 
children. You could rely on ec^ otiw, k^ of Oke one big family. You can go 
to another memt)er to help you out 

Everyone has an opportunity, and Is exp^ed to participate In sharing the 
responsibility and work of the cooperative. People ail make different contributions. 
One staff member explained: 
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It's been grem because me people who cant help with ttm physical thlr^ are 
Mngotherways. They're ch^lng coimtfttees, helping out with Intmviews, 
that type of thing. So rs just getting evwyos^ together and finding out what 
they can do and promoting thaL 
In other words, the underlyktg assunnstions are that everyone belongs and has a 
valuable contribution and role to play. This niessc^ ^ conveyed through sharing day- 
today responsibilities and decision making. This organization gives an example on a 
daily basis, in its committees and othw precedes on how people can come together 
each with their unique contrft}utions. 

Getting Along with Each Other. In many ways, co-ops are an opportunity for 
people to learn how to get along better with eadi other, opporturtities that are 
sometimes missed or bypassed in day-to-day Gves. As one staff member described: 
People don't come outfitted with ail tiie skills that they need to be in co-ops. 
And some of the skills that people have sort of ciiturMy missed, are some of 
the most important ones, like being able to talk with people about problems 
instead of storing up resentments, backbiting, gossiping, and flying Into rages. 
This lesson is an important one for people In the c^abOity fi^ where there is a 
tendency to view problenrrs in living together as sp^^lfic to people with disabilities. As 
the cooperative experience indicates, people in tfiis society in general have a \<A to 
learn about what it means to share Oves with each other. 

Getting along together begins with the selectksn of residents by a committee. 
The main criteria for selection is being 'co-op enthusiastic' and open to participation. 
Sandy, who is on the Avenue cooperative selection committee, said she asked 
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questior^ of pot^itiai appScants 0(0, *How would you react If people tmd a foud party? 
How would you hartcSe the situation?" I asked what ^ locked for ^ response, OTd 
Sandy smflin^ repSed, they're outgo^ and wheth^ tr^ con^}romtee, so 
take suggestions frcm other p^^pie." 

As can be seen from these descr^^ttons, cooperatives offer opportunities for 
creating new ways of Iving togetfier. At the same t^, coopmtives are not for 
everyone, asvi in their own way. can exclusionary. 

Individual Empowernient and Shared Dedslon Making. Macfison Mutual 
Housing Assodati^ and Cooperative provide An exo^ient exam}:^, in i;^osophy and 
in practice, of ttie relationship t^tween indKlduai en^>owennent ar^ shared decision 
making. Withbi the dis«^Hity field, these two Issues often are viewed as in conHtet with 
each other, with indivkiual seif-determinatk>n often equaled with "control" or 'power 
over" otiiers and shared dedston mak^ viewed as representing "community," 
"redprodty," and "n^ituafity." Here, the underlying ^sumptton that tx>th are 
important and in fact mutually Increase each other In practice. As Judy Olson said, 
"We're not talking atdout the pioneer spirit of Lewis and Clark. If s seif-determ^on 
within the context of shared decision making." Shared decision making, espedaliy 
consensus among ail memt}ers, is bulit upon a t>a8e of bidivkiuai empowermertt 
The Meanings of Indeo^denoe 

IndependerK^ defined h many ways, and severe people assoc^ted with 
these organizations shared their kieas about what the concept means. Mk^hael 
O'Connor, who is best rememt>ered for his wry sense of humor, forcefully stated: 
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Bek\Q Meperv^ doesnt only me«» being able to get around In the 
community, abie to work, bek\g abie to acoess the kir^is of service \n 
order to five fari the community. For me independence mem not needing to 
reiy on the whole social services world. 

Lisa Dushack, the resident coorcfinator, ^ stniggled to share her view on how 
people with disabilities were on their own even though they had attendants. She 
added: 

Through the cooperative, we require that everyone participate. So they (people 
with diss^iHties) are functioning on their own; th^ ar^t given «. ^* <%pedal 
treatment one way or another. They participate a lot of times on committees for 
interviews. So I guess we really don't sra them different in anyway, although 
outside people tend to. 

Even though they have a disability, they want to be out and tfiey want to 
be independent They are probably capable of more than anybody can 
imagine. So we're const£^ trying to diallenge people to see what they can 
accompfeh. We are total^y amazed ail the time, t tNnk that people Just never 
gave people the opportunity to see what they couki do. 

I guess the best example...^ within our (MHA) staff. We've got tv^ 
disabled people, one of whom was in an institution for 41 years...And It is 
amazing what she can Bcconnpnsh, but she was never given the opportunity. 
We gave her the opportunity, and It has been wonderfid for us and for her...You 
may need to work out a different system or a different way, but generally they 
can accomplish the same tasks...l don't know what we'd do without her. 
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The Relationship of Housfrip and Supped 

DisaNOty or^nizattons are now exptoring how adults 
five in cc»wentk}nti hom^. One critical issue the reiatif^iship between housing and 
support ^tckicfing the respTOtive rd^ of housing and support agsfK^. ThefoOowing 
are perspectives from the MHA on these «Tier^ng bsues in the cflsab% field. 

Independent RelationsWp between Hotisfr^ and Supp ort TTie position of the 
MHA on the relationship t^twoen housing end support was descrft)ed t>y Judy Olson: 
We've cfiscussed the issue of housing and supp^ extensively. We decided we 
cannot be in the position of checking before a person moves in on whether they 
have adequate supports. Once a person ^ in the cooperative, if lack of 
supports affects the housing, then we'H t^conne bivolved...the (^rson has an 
independent relationship with their ^port ager^. 
This separation of roles ensure? that people's access to housing is not controlled by 
-disability organizatons and separates the landlord function from that of service 
provider and/or support facilitator. 

Hou sing Housing Or ganizations . One mc^ deciston that disability 
organizations rrtust make in moving to a housing and support approach \s the role 
they should play in the area of conventk)nal hois^. MHA staff and bard members 
shared their views on this issue, concluding that commmity housing shouki be done 
by housing organizattons. The role c/f disability organizations is to work with a broad 
t>ased community organtzatksn to assure it includes f^pie with disat>iiities. 
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To devetop housing, David Sheperd and Judy Wilcox, who is a resident of the 
Resent, stress^ that reaBy nroded a strong badcground in re^ estate. 
Rmding is very complex, and new financial strategies are continuaity be^ 
Typically. disat3i%c^ganizations would not have the tinre and expertise t^ in 
addition. If d^atsiiity orgar^zatons becwne bivolved with housing, the result rNght be 
"soniething that lodes tike a sendee mod^ fttst^ of a housing model.* 

Judy Olson often speaks with disability (^rgcu-Hzatiorts who are interested in 
developing housing. She refle^ed about one of her recent discussions: 

They really want to have a co-op for tMr (author's italics) people who they'd 
like to bring out of Institutksns into the community. But they donl know how to 
expand b^ond the events they are serving to a broader commimity. And it 
takes a tremendous effort, and this is not easy organizatk>n to start up. 
Judy Olson advised people who are interested in housing ir»:lus{ve of people with 
disabilities to work with their local housing organization, to "insert yourself into it. make 
yourself part of it." She continued: 

It certainly has had a great effect on us to have Options, Access and 
Independent Living (see Figure 2) here \n town so ctose to us, and giving us 
advtee, and advocathg for their (authc^s italics) groups and housing needs 
within our organization. 
She recommends if there is not a broad based housing organlzatkDn such as the MHA 
In your community, "you need one." 
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Rotes Of St^yportOrganfeattons. tn r^ation^ to peoptd in the coofi^rative, 
bom C^Tttons and Aoc^ to Independence, share a {^^osoph^ They 
both support people to msdce theb* own decisions cffid me btvoived in fidanning for and 
arranging the st4^)ort servtees, bKkJc^ per^)nal care attffiidants. As one person 
who Sves ^ the cooperatf^« sakl ab<^ <^>tior^ 'lYiey are thm if you nee^ 
Another resident echoed the smne theme saying, "Options-h^ps people, if they need 
help." 

The support staff from Access to independence and Optk>ns play different roles, 
such as tanking with neigiibors and he^ng people with their cooi^rative 
responslbffities, such^ dwiging screens. As Anna Paul, one nei^bor of a person 
with a cfisabitity, explair>ed: 

It helped a lot talking with iner Options wxk&. t know they are overworked, 
underpaid staff members like everyone else. I was hoping 1 wasnt going to get 
that nne from them, and i dldnt..Things seemed to happen and she (a 
cooperative resident) knew she coukJ ask them for i^lp with tfiose Rttie prpjects 
too. 

WIniie housing is separate from support sendees, both Options and Access to 
independence are kM)ived ^ a variety of liousing-related issues. Access to 
Independence, many kidependent living cent^, f^ays a visibie role k\ the 
community in tine area of housing, provkling assi^ance to developers arKi assodatk)ns 
on housing issues, sudi as accessibility. T^ housing coordin^ at Access to 
Independence is Irrvolved with the Fair Housing CouncQ, and rmntly attended an 
accessible iiousing workshop sponsored by the Research and Trairting Center on 
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Figtma 

SUPPORT (mANIZAtlOl^ 

Three convnunSy organizations that provUe support s«viC8s for peopia wfth dlsabSities 
and/Of people who aiB oUar am Msodtfad wSh the Madison Mutta) Hoittbtg Asaoci^ioa 



ACCESS TO INOEPEimED^ an indepoicM fMng c«iter. b In itt second decade of provkftig 
oppoftunfttos for people with phy^ c^^^nties to Owe MepoidKit, ac^ 
in Dane County. As described In their nUs^ atatement. 

We belteve ft is the r^ of aH people wfth c^bSWes to have the freedom and (^>pofttmfty to 
control thefa- own affairs, and Hva^ttoy choose v^hintNcommt^. We fufther beSeve 
that this freedom tfidoppOftunifywS enable people with cflsabilfttes to n^ind^iende^ to 
ptHSue edt^attonai. career «id other personal fiotis, imd to become active, contri^ 
n^mb^ tb9 M>mrnunfty. 

Community sendees oftared by the center include: (1) helpino find persmai care attwidants; (2) 
help^) loc&ie affMible and ames^to hoiiBbig; ass&big ^ adw)c^. bc^ 
sys^; (3) oflMng peer »jppoit from (^fm who have gone throut^slmlbr (5) 
teaching independ en t IMng skffis, such ^ money m a n^^wiwit; and worl^ one4o-one with 
people to coordinate seivices. I visited wfth two people who Hved in the cooperative and obtained 
si^spoit services from Access to Indepmd^ice. 1 NeMewed Tracy Miilsr, th^ housing 
CGMCMdinator. 



OPTIONS IN COMMUNITY UVINQ is a private, non-prc^ organization which "believes that every 
person has the right to live h a home in the community as an active cmd accepted member.* 
Options is an exceRent exan^e d wlot has been descrttied bi ttib book as a support 
organization. "Of^ions strives to help people with (tfsabilfties and the larger comrn^^ 
each other in order to promote mutial under^andtng, person^ satisfactkm, and a greater 
figment of the potemiat ^ ead) indhfiduai.' For further Mormation on this a^ncy, tfw re«tor Is 
refened to the resources at the «^ erf tNs chapter, f^ thb ^udy, the MHA s^ anar^ for me 
to visit two people who lived in the coop^aitves and are si^^oftod tiy Options. A brief Interview 
was also conducted with Gail Jacob, tf^ director. 



INDEPENDENT UNflNQ a non*profft organlzatton with a 17-year history of 'providtng services to 
older adults in their homes...to help them r^ain as much dignity and Independence as they are 
aUe to.* Tt^ currertf programs Indude (1) home dtwB ^vtees; ^) mbw hanB OKXitt^^^ 
and equipm^ loan; (3) home sharing; (4) nutrWon programs, Ntdudlng homeslellvered imis: (5) 
commtmlty advocacy, mitreach and care ntanagwn^ ^ fanspoit^kin: (7) tsiepl«)ne 
reassurance and frferxfly vfeltlng; and (8) home health care. They ^so now operate the Chandler 
HOME In a buying leased anrnaRy from the Madbon Mutuid Hou^ Association. I met with two 
staff members from Independent LMng, but did not meet with any of the ChancKer HOME (Housing 
Options for Madison Elder^ resfd^its. 
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Accesstoto Homing in NcHth CaroSna.* Options vi^s assistance with the tocation of 
decern housktg as part of their role, and inckK^ this as an bnportant area h their 
PoBey on QuaBty of Ua (Options in Community LMrg, 1987). These or^nizations. 
together with independent Living, were aiso frwoived in ptamforg for the Reservoir 
coopmtive, the fb^ ma|or effort t)y tNs housing assodation to consdousty include 
people with cfisabifiti^ in natural proportions within the C(K}pmtiv^ 0.e., the same 
proportions as in the popi^on at ^ge). 
GfQUP Homes and CQooeratlvfla 

One of the interesting opportunities during this visit was to discuss what it 
meant to have a group home as part of a cooperative, and whether it was actually 
possible to do so. As descrit^ed eartier, ttie Chanel cooperative Iras on^e a group 
home for older adults, with the rest of the units being single-family homes 
disproprotionately occupied t>y people of Asian descent 

The Chandler HOME opened 3 1/2 years ago. Independent Uving, Madison 
Mutual Housing, the University of Wisconsin, and the County Commission on Aging 
came together to expk)re altematives for people wtK^m these organizations believed 
weren't at^e to reskle at home, but not need nursir^ home cm. According to 
Independent Uving, the resid^its receive daily sup^rvteion, t'^usekeeping services, 
and medication monitoring from the ^lency. 



*For mort Mmnttien, oonttet iht n»SMroh ami TrtliUng CMm for A o ctttttHt HoMln^, NofVt Cv^n* SW» Urrivwtity, 
School of Om^. Box 7701. FAS 5^7S30.RiM9t<.NC 2n07-«9e& 
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Located <^ land teas^ by the Cooperative, the group r^mie operated t>y 
Independem Living which h^ a state ik»n^ for thte oommunlty-based residential 
facBity (CBRF). The CBRF Kcensing fe(^^ 24-hour 8Upefvisk»i and ^ deBneates 
requirements regarcftng the ability levels of resktontsv^re^^ the home. The 
initial Nent by Independent tJving was to run the <^up) home somewhat on a 
cooperative level, where people would be more involved in house chores and making 
decisions ^}out the horro. However, over time the r^idents have become less 
invotved in the rest of the cooperative, gythough activities such as yard work continue 

t 

to be shared. White there are many cmpiex issues frrvolved, the following are several 
Important areas to umjerstanding the ditemnras faced by the MHA and Independent 
Living while conthu^g to operate the gnnsp home withbi the cooperative. 

Group Homes as Businesses. Independent Livir^ staff memt^rs view the 
group home as a ^business.* Thus, they explain: 

It is very difficult to run a business within a cooperative structure. If we 
(Independent Living) turn over the responsibility of deciding what residents are 
going to live there, what staff wiii be hired, s^d what..they are going to do in 
temns of budgets, and...we turn it (over) to the r^idents to (decide) it really isn't 
eff^stive. 

At times, they (the residents) are nc^ in the best position to make those 
kinds of dedsfons or don't choose to make those kinds of d^isk)ns or they are 
not the best business decisions. They are m^e on a personal level. There is 
also the issue of Uatsility. 
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The MHA also beflevBS the g^o^3 hom first afKi foremost a bu^ However, 
MHA does tKA view being a busbess ar^ part of tf« cooperative as frmmpatible, 
since businesses can a^ be owned and opened on a ooopersrtive bas^ 
Indef^dertf Uv^. ^ contrast, t^^ the positiOT that the nature of a business and a 
coc^serative are at tintes, in conf&ct 

Both views of group t^smes as bu^nesses contrast with developments in the 
field of disability where efforts are being made to overcome a facility emphasis arKl 
place people first appUes particuiarty to the area of dedsion making, where a 
primary role of a sipport organization (e.g., Access to IndepeiKlence. Options) b tc 
fadiitate decision making on the part of indivkluate who are 8v^ together. 

The Base Merrtfaer^ip of the Cooperative. Ihe Chamber cooperative is a 
complex one, for a variety of reasons, including the f»:t that four of the seven homes 
have people who were Vietnamese, Laotian, or Hmong and who did not speak 
Engiish. This presents a siti^ttkTn wtiere the organization needs to t>e aware of cultural 
issues and backgrounds that are new not or% to the CcK>peratlve, but also to 
Madison, Wisconsin. In addition, because of the disproponionate number of people 
from one cultural t>ackground, the challenge of integratbn becomes even more 
complex. 

At the same tinre, the group honr>e consists of people who are general^ older 
and from different culti^ backgrounds than many of the people living in the single- 
famRy homes. In addition, some (rf the initial people who fived in the group home were 
interested in the cooperative model. However, over time many of these individuals 
have left the Cooperative and some newer residents may irstead be drawn to the 
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group home because ^particutar features (^thttenv^^ The Issues of lack of 
imegratiofi aru) coopmtton across the coop«^h« tmJ to be fi^n^ by ^ 
as related to the people (e.g., language. fraSty), and yet the ^ructure of the group 
home and the different Int^ of the two orgartizatkms (i.e., MHA and Independent 
Living) also sem to play a key rote. 

Residents In the group home are "ac^nitted" by independ^ Living, timjgh a 
selectton process which hdudes a nursing assessment, psychosodal assessments, 
and details on dally living and personal care needs. The organization uses this 
information to decide the "appropriate level of cm' fbr the person.* 

In contrast, cooperative residents, similar to people supported by Options and 
Access to Independence, select who wiH Hve in the other homes. Older adults at the 
Chandler HOME used to be involved in the cooperative selectbn process, but have 
now withdrawn from that role. As one staff membo* of Independent Uving explained: 
When you select (members) in a co-op,...a person would come k>efore...the 
selection committee and they would have a chance to say 'I think that the 
person woukj work well with who we have here." In Chandler HOME, until 
recently we had one resident who represented all resklents (at the co-op 
selection meeting). They would at least have a chance to meet someone new 
coming in...You get into confidentiaiity, and it's not that heaJthy fbr people to 
know different things about each other. So, we weren't able to go to the same 
kind of selection process, plus the people in the other coop houses do not 
have a say on who comes to Chandler HOME. 

*AddWonat InformafiM tdtftd by IndepMctoni Uviitg after th» tHt 
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In contrast to the setectlon for the group home, the Coopmlh/e's appro«:h supports 
a person's right to have a say wMi whan they wifl five. Thte is OHisistent with 
emer^ng practices bi the field of di. ibiHty ami (^iisfs (foal^ organizations an 
opportunity to lean from pec^ who have had extensive experience in thte type of 
selection process. 

Rote of Staff. The Chandler HOME has a staffir^ (Mtttem of 4 part-time staff (2 
iive-in and 2 day) and 1 fidl time professic»ial resident manage*. Prbnary 
responsit>ilities of these staff are the care and supendsion of the residents arKi the 
operation of the household to sen^ the needs of re^jents^ 

Compared to the MHA philosophy that staff are resowt^s fbr people to solve 
their own probl^ns, indef^ndent LMtg staff t^e on the rde of representk^ the 
Chandler residents to other menr^>ers of the cooperative. This is sin^ar to the role of 
staff in traditional residential services programs, where st^ memt)ers often ir^er^de 
and resolve problems for residents. For example, one independent Living staff 
memt^r explained: 

The residents asked that I teR the co-op that they no tonger wanted kids playing 
on their pmh, which some of the people ki the co-op took feaily hard, and tiiey 
wondered why we were telHng them tta^ but it was a resk^ request 
In contrast, the role of ttm MHA resklent coorr'^nator, who works with aH tiie residents 
in the cooperatives, includes facilitating communlcatton directiy betwem tiie people 
frrvolved when problems arise. tJke the staff of support organizations such as Options 
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and Access to independence, the MHA staff try to keep out ^ the roie of boss, and 
help people to figure out ways to directly conrmjr^cateb^t«'wHh^^ AsUsa 
explained: 

rm here to he)p them work out the system (of communtoatlon), so they can just 
take that in th^ everyday lives...and not have a person come in and work out 
their prot>tenns...l try to t^e there as a resource. 

The role of MHA staff parallels the enwging roles of staff in the field of disat^ility, with a 

greater emphasis on fdciUttition arKi support 

Promoting Intepration throuffh Financing 

While the reader is referred to the reference list at the end of tNs report for 

technical information on financing, this section briefly descril^ three financial issues 

faced by the MHA and people with disabilities h living in typical homes and places in 

neighborhoods and communities. These include the federal HUD 202 program, 

strategies for finardng, and accessibility and home modifications. 

HUD a)2 Program . One of the bigger banlers to housing integration for 

people with disabifrties has been the HUD 202 program. The MHA wanted to use this 

financing for its newest development, the Avenue, to ^egrate people with disabilities in 

the housing. However, the development director recounted: 

The 202 program says you can't do it that way. You have to have separate, 
here's the handicapped housing; here's the non-hanaicapped housing as they 
put it Of course, we got lots of feedback from so-called handicapped people 
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Who said, 'No, this isnl the way if 8 to be dcme.' We tried to convhce 
HUD, but we coufdnt do ft. it woukj have been nice finan^>g; K have 
been real easy, but we just timed it down. 
As Micinael O'Connor explained, separate apartment wir^ or complexes designed for 
people with physiced cSsaWes wm "ji^ogr^slve for th^ tbne...but that type of 
housing, or tiiat concept of hous^g, is out-of-dala...t don't beOev^ in segr^ating 
people." 

AccessibUlty and Modifications. The MHA has woHted through the years with 
architects who tiave had a 10-year history and commitment to accessibility. As In 
otfier places, it took the architects time and ex^^rienoe to learn about barrier-free units 
and incorporate this learning into ttteir designs. As one staff member said, It's one of 
those things you can't learn unless you are really out there practicing.'' The newer 
developments include apartments with roll-in showers, side-by-skie refrigerators, cut 
away counters, thennostats and fuse boxes at universal height, accessit>ie washers 
and dryers, among other features, financing, however, continues to be a banier on 
some minor architectural items since they may not be reimbursable through 
government funders. As Davio 3heperd e^qslakied: 

(HUD and other government agencies) are real strict on their cost contair^nent, 
and that needs to loosen up. Air conditioners-no, you shouldn ; have air 
conditioners. Well, some people need air concfitioners, refrigerators with dual 
doors instead of the freezer up so a person in a wheelchair can reach it Or 
amenities for people who are deaf or wfK> are blind. 
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Stratmites for RnancfrT^. RfWK:^ remains as a criticat issue fadng the 
Of^anization. and ft has been cfifficult to iceep developing af^^ As 
David Sh^rd cont^m^: 

You reaOy cani do affbrctebie housif^ withoiA subsidy. It is just so hard to 
mai(e the market housing. As federal money h» decreased dramatically and 
so has the federal Community Devetopment) Biocic Grant money, (so) weVe 
had to do more creative finandng...to be able to utilize almost aH kinds of 
finandng, fund raising, grants, tax credits, syndications, everytNng we can get 
our hands on. 

Through the years, the MHA has topped a variety of private and public sources 
inctuding Community Development AutiioHty (a city second mortgage loan program), 
private bans (based on the Community Reinvestment Act), Community Development 
Block Grants, land contracts, bw income tax credits, blanket mortgages with the 
National Cooperative Bank in Washington, and the HUD Section 8 Mod Rehab 
Program, among others. In later developments, MHA has also been able to set up so 
internal subsbies that higher income people ps^ higher rates which are then used to 
subsidize the peopie paying at a bwer rate." 

In approaching lenders, Davb believes it's important to come with information 
such as statistics (e.g., the percentage of housing tiiat needs to be redone and Is 
deteriorated, the percentage of homeless, tiie percenter of people with cRsabilities in 
inadequate, substandard housing) and information on what needs to t>e done and why 

T 1^ 
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(e.g., the effect of iamJ and N)me costs gokt^ up). He also t)eQeves that networking is 
inqsortant, so a tond^ caai caO a lender bi a diffbr^ city and f^ out how a particular 
finance strategy has worked there. 

THE FUTURE 

These orgarrfzations are recognized within the housir^ field and in the (Usability 
community as leaders and binovators in cooperative Bving in the Ur^ed Sta^ Inthe 
coming years, these organizatkms faces a nun^ of criticsd te^ies about thek* 
nrtission, tliat are by-products of its success. ITw fir^ is the question of ske and 
scope of these organizations, often fr^ned in the disat)flity field as a quantity-quality 
issue. The second is a potentiai for overkjentificallon with the disability field, which ca^ 
undermine their broad based comnutnlty n^lon. 
Houslnq and Neighborhtxx! RevitaBzatlon 

The MHA is already playing a role b Madison's effort to devetop a Madison- 
• t>ased Neighbortrood Houskig Servtees. If formed, this organizatk}n would be part of a 
Neighborhood Reinv^tment Corporation and woukj work to revitalize neighborhoods 
through a variety of avenues, including housing and servk^s development David 
Sheperd explained: 

The concept of neighborho^ revitaiizatkHi can inckide fbdng up the 
deteriorating homes...gett{ng rid of a^e...clecu^ up malcetlng 
l^rception8...bringing in more services-he&th, support..mcra economic 
development, more stores, office space...whatev^ it takes to sort of lift up tiie 
neighborhood, get the storefronts occupied, and improve the housing, the 
streets, places for kkte to play, maybe a n^hborhood c^er. 
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WhSe this project is a natural a)(tensk)n of ttw wc^ of the MHA, at teast OTte 
person nmtioned ft ml^ take time an6 energy away frm the ba^ nnissicm of 
affbrdal:^, reskiem-GMrofled housir^ As the MHA ^ mmbers discussed at their 
retreat, eveiyone in t^d (^ganization is ccMfimiitt^ to coop«B^^ 'itwasnteeto 

know we ail think atx^ that, even though the way we show it a what proc^ we 
is different" With the expansion to more utHts and larger stee buBdings, maintaining 
the physlcfirf quafity of tlw property and promoting social exchange and da^ision 
making demand more tfrTie from the staff. MHA, with its strong commitment to quality. 
wiU need to continue to examine plans for expanston In light of the commitment to the 
cooperatives that ab-eady exist 
A Broad Based Community Qroanization 

An organlzafion such as the MHA, with its inclusive umbrella, often runs the risk 
of having its misston and nature undermined by its success. Beskies the pressure to 
expand, the organizatk)n also can face addittonai dilemmas. Because responsiveness 
and inclusion of people with disabilities are not standard prrotices in conventional 
housing \n our country, the MHA can become viewed as sproifiyizing in people with 
disabilities or in other minority or devalued groups. This couW foster a view of the 
organization as a social service agency or a place particularly associated with people 
with disabilities. This, of course, would tend to undermine the very misston of the 
organization, which must remain broad based and representative of the 
community-at-large. 
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CONCLUSION 

The Macfison Mutual HcHJSing Assoc^rtkm and Coqperative are working today to 
help t>LiQd a tmar community and society throu^ the Oienm of resident-controlled, 
aftord^ housing. As Torti Wilson, the current pimidM of the Co-op board, 
explained: 

t wanted a place (and) en area that was nice, where i didnt have to worry at>out 
the chiidrert (In the cooperative} you can count on the peoj^e next to you. 
Everybody's involved. I just thkilt the co-ops are great They look out for 
everyt}od/s needs, try to accommodate everyone. If s been a great experience 
forme. 

The lessons the housing association and cooperative share-of a vision of a society 
indusive of aN people; of good neighborhoods, housing and communities; and of 
individual and community empowemient-are also becomir^ toeasir^^ bnportant \n 
the disability fiokl. The Madison Mutual Housing Assodatton mi Cooperative offer the 
opportunity to shift from "dteability-colored* lenses to on^ closer to the experiences of 
ordinary citizens, and to view the Issues people with disabifities as those of all 
people building a society bas^ on individual respect and diversity and unity of 
community. 
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MADISON MUTUAL HOUSMQ ASSOQATtON 
ANDOOOPSIATIVE 



For more krfbrmatton, pleasa contact: 

M^^(m Mutual Housing Association (MMHA) 
200 North Blount Street 
Madison. Wl 53703 
(608)255^2 



